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RECENT MOUNTAINEERING IN THE CANADIAN ALPS 

By CHARLES E. FAY 

Past President, Appalachian Mountain Club and American Alpine Club 

The development of the splendid alpine district of western Canada as a 
field of mountaineering began in 1888, almost coincident with the comple- 
tion of the Canadian Pacific Railway. For the first two decades a few lovers 
of the sport, some from England and Switzerland, but chiefly from the 
eastern United States, were enthusiastic explorers of the peaks and passes 
of a limited region comprised for the greater part within what is technically 
known as "the Railway Belt/' the territory extending for twenty miles on 
either side of that line of transportation. The more enterprising, like Cole- 
man, Wilcox, and Habel, penetrated to greater distances, to Fortress Lake 
and the sources of the Athabasca ; but, in general, sport enough was offered 
in making first ascents of the numerous challenging summits either close 
by the easily accessible railway hotels or sighted not far away from those 
first conquered peaks. The story of these explorations furnished numerous 
articles for alpinistic periodicals — especially for the Alpine Journal and 
AppalacJiia — and increased the output of alpine literature in book form 
with such volumes as Green's "Among the Selkirk Glaciers/' Wilcox's 
' ' Camping in the Canadian Rockies ' ' and ' ' The Rockies of Canada, ' ' Collie 
and Stutfield's "Climbing and Exploration in the Canadian Rockies," and 
Outram's "Heart of the Canadian Rockies," to mention only the chief. 

Perhaps it might be said that the pioneer period closed with the year 
1906, if it were safe to draw such a distinction in a vast region in which 
extensive districts still remain unexplored and continue to invite to the same 
struggle with unconquered Nature that the first comers met, in almost 
impenetrable forest, intricately crevassed glaciers, sheer precipices, and 
towering ice-clad pinnacles, last refuge of the affrighted spirit of solitude. 
Certain it is that the year 1906 marks an epoch, for it was then that another 
manifestation of the increasing national consciousness of Canadians led to 
the formation of the Alpine Club of Canada. As a result some seven hun- 
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Fig. 1— Sketch map of the Canadian Alps. Scale, 1:4,000,000. 

The insets show in greater detail the Selkirks (upper right) and the Rocky Mountains (lower left) 
where they are crossed by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Note. The altitudes of the following peaks should read thus: Mt. Bryce (52° N. and 117%° W.), 
11,800 ft.; Mt. Sorcerer (51^° N. and 118° W.), 10,410 ft.; Mt. Assiniboine (51° N. and 115% ff W.), 11,860 ft.; 
Mt. Collie (lower left inset), 10,315 ft. The following changes should also be made: " Upper Columbia L." 
(5034° N. and 116° W.) to Columbia L.; " Mt. Thomson " (lower left inset) to Mt. Thompson. 
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dred men and women are today enrolled in its membership, a number 
nearly a hundredfold greater than could have been recruited among lovers 
of the sport previous to that date, and to members of that organization are 
to be accredited several of the best achievements of more recent years. 

A glance at the map (Fig. 1) shows this alpine district made up of three 
parts: (1) the main chain of the Rocky Mountains with its subordinate 
ranges, all lying east of the great trench of the Columbia in its northerly 
flow, and (2 and 3) a well marked two-fold system within the vast ox-bow 
made by that stream through its sudden turn southward at the Great Bend, 
a district extending southward to the Kootenay. A short canal uniting the 
upper Kootenay River to Columbia Lake converts this wholly mountain 
territory into a vast interior island. The two lesser systems within its 
borders are separated by another longitudinal trench approximately parallel 
to that of the Columbia. Some confusion in nomenclature has arisen here, 
which obviously should be ended by a general adoption of the scheme advo- 
cated by Professor R. A. Daly, 1 employing the term "Purcell Range' ' for 
the mountains eastward of this trench and confining the name "Selkirks" 
to those that lie west of it, abandoning in favor of "Purcell Range" the 
term "Southern Selkirks, " which has recently been applied in several 
articles describing ascents in this district. 

It is the purpose of this article briefly to present the more recent work 
of alpinists in the three regions here described: the Canadian Rockies and 
the Selkirk and Purcell Ranges. 

The second number of Alpina Americana, the elegantly illustrated publi- 
cation of the American Alpine Club, issued as recently as 1911, presented 
a tolerably complete list of the better-known peaks surpassing 10,000 feet 
in the first-mentioned range, with data concerning their position and first 
ascents and the literature describing these. In the intervening five years 
this list has been notably extended. At that time ninety-one peaks were 
scheduled, of which eleven were noted as "unclimbed." The fact that not 
one of the unclimbed eleven has meantime been ascended is due to the 
greater interest attaching to the peaks that have invited to conquest. These 
lie far to the north of the region traversed by the Canadian Pacific, 2 the 
majority of them even beyond Yellowhead Pass, so recently entered by the 
Grand Trunk Pacific and Canadian Northern Railways. 

Yet before discussing these remoter explorations mention should be 
made of the most important recent climbs in the more familiar region. 
These include the successful ascent of Pinnacle (10,062 ft.) in the Paradise 
Valley by Hickson in 1909; of the North Tower of Goodsir (11,555 ft.) that 
same year by Forde; of Douglas (11,220 ft.) and Quadra (10,350 ft.) in 
1910, also by Hickson; of Ringrose (10,741 ft.), the lower companion of 

1 The Nomenclature of the North American Cordillera between the 47th and 53rd Parallels of Latitude, 
Geogr.Journ., Vol. 27, 1906, pp. 586-606. 

2 The air line distance from Mt. Victoria to Mt. Robson is about 200 miles. 
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Hungabee, and Glacier Peak (10,831 ft.), between Ringrose and Lefroy, 
by Fynn; the traverse of Assiniboine from its northwest base (reversing 
Outram's track in the notable first ascent in 1901), accomplished in 1910 
by Longstaff of Himalayan fame ; that of the nameless ( 1 ) pass from the Ice 
Eiver valley to the Ottertail, made by Richardson in 1909 and described by 
him with its risky features in an article f also the traverse of the shattered 
northwest arete of Mt. Victoria by Culver ; finally the traverse of the South 
Tower of Mt. Goodsir (11,676 ft.) made last September by Hickson with 
Edouard Feuz at the cost of a night at 10,000 feet. The enterprising expedi- 
tion of Mrs. Schaffer 4 from Laggan to Yellowhead Pass via the exquisite 
Maligne Lake, to which she was perhaps the first civilized visitor, brought 
to notice numerous fine peaks, yet unclimbed, to which she gave names. 
These lie near to the more recently opened alpine district to which we now 
turn our attention. 

It seems but yesterday that even those familiar with Canadian mountains 
first heard of Mt, Robson. The early trappers and explorers had passed in 
sight of it. Milton and Cheadle in their "Northwest Passage by Land" 
(1865) had indeed proclaimed its "supreme grandeur," and James McEvoy 
in the Report of the Geological Survey of Canada for 1898 had confirmed 
it, though reducing their estimate of its altitude from a possible 15,000 to 
13,700 feet. Then it lapsed from memory in its remote solitude for nearly 
a decade. In 1907 Professor A. P. Coleman and his brother — who, in 1893, 
after two previous failures, had succeeded in reaching the base of Mts. 
Brown and Hooker and proving those widely proclaimed giants of the 
Cordillera very insignificant peaks after all — , accompanied by the Rev. 
G. B. Kinney, made the first serious attempt to reach and ascend the great 
mountain. The long journey, which followed the longitudinal valleys with- 
in the ranges, was begun from Laggan on the Canadian Pacific Railway on 
August 3, but it was September 10 before the party had reached the base of 
Robson in the valley of the Grand Forks of the Fraser. Six days later they 
were returning, baffled by bad weather and failure of supplies, after hardly 
more than a reconnaissance of the lower southwestern slopes from the steep 
valley of the Little Fork. 

The following year the same party made quicker work by starting from 
Edmonton, and attaining the Yellowhead Pass across one hundred and fifty 
miles of intervening plains and muskegs. From the valley of the upper 
Fraser they made their approach by the way of Moose River and Pass to 
the southeastern base of the great peak, where the main Robson glacier 
descends to the pass of the same name. Their several attempts to make the 
summit by this route met with failure at about 10,300 feet, though a later 
trial proved it feasible. Kinney on the last day of their stay ventured 

3 W. Symmes Richardson: From Noon to Midnight on an Ice Slope, Alpine Jo urn., Vol. 25, 1910-11, 
pp. 524-529. 

4 See her "Old Indian Trails of the Canadian Rockies," Putnam, New York, 1911. 




Pig. 2— Mt. Robson with Tumbling Glacier from the north over Ber* Lake. (Photo by Byron Harmon.) 
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off alone to tackle the giant by its northwest arete, but with no better result. 
Assuming great risks, in a two days' effort, the intervening night being 
passed without shelter high up on the mountain, he merely attained an alti- 
tude approximately the same as that already reached. A year later, with 
two pack horses, this strenuous divine set out by himself from Edmonton 
on the same quest and fell in on the tedious western journey with a young 
prospector, Donald Phillips, guiltless of any previous mountaineering. 
Reaching the northwestern base by the route of the preceding year on July 
24 (Kinney had left Edmonton on June 11), it was not until August 13, 
and after several attempts had proved futile, that, starting from the higher 
of their two lofty bivouacs (10,500 ft.), they attained what they assumed 
to be the actual summit. Though later developments have cast serious 
doubt as to the accuracy of this assumption, their approximate success was 
the reward of an exceedingly audacious feat of mountaineering. 

That same year brought to this region the first party of Englishmen, 
Messrs. Mumm, Amory, and Hastings, members of the Alpine Club, with 
Moritz Inderbinnen, the first Swiss guide to visit it. Though learning of 
Kinney's success on their way in, they kept on for an independent try at 
the peak by another route. Reaching Robson Pass late in the season, they 
had opportunity to make only a single attempt by the route of the Coleman 
party of 1908, in which they merely surpassed its record by a few hundred 
feet. The trip nevertheless won for this region the complete affection of 
Mr. Mumm, as that farther south had captivated Dr. Collie twelve years 
before. In 1910 both these enthusiasts returned with Inderbinnen. Again 
the proverbially bad Robson weather precluded any ascent of the principal 
peak, though they ascended what is now known as Mumm Peak (9,740 ft.) 
and a summit which they estimated "the third highest in the Robson 
group." Proceeding now down the valley of the Big Smoky they were 
lured by a fine peak, which they christened "Mt. Bess" (10,468 ft.). The 
year 1911 found the same party again on the ground, Mt. Bess was climbed, 
and one of the largest glaciers of the Canadian Rockies discovered and 
explored. From its high plateau they ascended Mt. Chown, a peak of about 
the same altitude as Mt. Bess. The perfect day of this ascent gave views 
of "really big mountains" still farther north, and to the west "beyond 
the valley of the Fraser the beautiful Cariboo Mountains, mysterious and 
lonely, waiting for the time when they too would be trodden by the foot 
of man. ' ' 

This was the year in which the veteran director of the Alpine Club of 
Canada, Mr. A. O. Wheeler, known to geographic science for his splendid 
work as local chief of the Dominion Topographical Survey, came with a 
strong party, under the auspices of that Club, for a thorough survey of the 
region and incidentally to arrange for one of its summer camps. Topo- 
graphically and otherwise the expedition was a great success. The result 
appears in a beautiful three-color map on the scale of 1 :100,000, covering 
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approximately 800 square miles. 5 Some twenty stations were occupied, ten 
of these above 9,000 feet, including five virgin summits: Calumet (9,740), 
Gendarme (9,607), Ptarmigan (9,320), Mowatt (9,293), and Colonel 
(9,166). Furthermore, simply in the way of mountaineering, B. Harmon 
and the Austrian guide Konrad Kain made the first ascent of Resplendent 
(11,173), the second highest of the group, and Kain alone that of Whitehorn 
(11,001), the actual third in altitude. The camp-site then chosen by their 
director was occupied for some ten days in early August, 1913, by a party 
numbering seventy-three. Meantime the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway had 
completed its line as far as Tete Jaune Cache, seventeen miles beyond the 
Grand Forks; wherefore the journey from Edmonton, which had required 
fifteen days for Coleman's party in 1908, was now covered in fewer hours. 
While all the high peaks just mentioned were revisited, and Lynx Moun- 
tain (10,471 ft.) and one or two lesser peaks ascended for the first time, the 
main feature of the occasion was the complete ascent of Robson by Foster, 
McCarthy, and Kain, over the glacier route (southeastern arete) previously 
attempted by Coleman and by Mumm. Two other nearly successful attempts 
were made by the western and southwestern aretes. 6 Kain's prophecy of 
two years before, that the peak might be made in eight hours from the 
camp at Robson Pass (5,500 ft.) proved far too optimistic. "With a start 
from a bivouac on the glacier 1,400 feet higher than the pass, it required 
thirteen hours of strenuous labor to reach the summit. Snow conditions 
rendering their route too perilous for the descent, this was made on the 
south side, with a night out at 9,000 feet. 

One great peak among those that had several times been sighted £ar to 
the northwest now began to exert its charm. Mr. S. P. Fay seems first to 
have been fascinated by it in 1912 and in a biological expedition in 1914 to 
have passed within a few miles of it, reporting upon it that winter to the 
American Alpine Club under the tentative name ' i Mt. Alexander, ' ' 7 as also 
upon Mt. Ida, a fine pyramidal 10,000-foot peak in its vicinity. Quite 
ignorant of the existence of his party Miss M. L. Jobe and Miss Springate 
of the Alpine Club of Canada, with Donald Phillips, of Mt. Robson fame, 
set out that same season on the same quest, and after an exceedingly difficult 
journey of six weeks, the last few days " back-packing ' ' their equipment, 
they reached its eastern base. A first attempt failing early, Miss Jobe with 
Phillips in a second attempt reached an altitude of about 7,500 feet, when 
limited time and inadequate equipment compelled a retreat. Nothing 
daunted, this enterprising explorer with the same escort undertook the 

5 Accompanies Canadian Alpine Journ., Vol.4, 1912, and "Special Number," 1912; also Alpine Journ., 
Vol. 26, 1912, and Annual Rept. Topogr. Surveys Branch for 1911-12, Dept. of the Interior, Ottawa, 1913. 

6 As Kinney's was by the northwestern ar6te, it would appear that there are at least four feasible 
routes to the summit of the great peak. 

7 See Appalachia, Vol. 13, No. 3 (June, 1915), pp. 238-257. The Geographic Board of Canada has recently 
adopted the full name " Mt. Alexander Mackenzie " for this peak and has given to the mountain located 
in 54°5' N. and 120° W. the name of "Mt. Cross," in memory of C. R. Cross, Jr., of the American Alpine 
Club, a member of Mr. Fay's party, who lost his life in France in the ambulance service. 
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same trip in 1915, and this time Phillips, Tyler, and Doucette of her party- 
reached, upon their second attempt, a point estimated as but two hundred 
feet from the summit, only to be finally driven back by a snowstorm. In 
her report Miss Jobe calls the peak "Mt. Kitchi." 8 It is variously estimated 
from 11,000 to 12,500 feet. Standing like Assiniboine and Eobson, isolated 
among far lower peaks, an overestimate would easily be accounted for. Both 
Mr. Fay and Miss Jobe report still other fine mountains seen in their 
expeditions. 

In 1913 certain striking peaks immediately south of Yellowhead Pass 
were located and measured by Wheeler from a station on Yellowhead Moun- 
tain. Mt. Geikie (11,016 ft.) on the continental divide was reported upon 
by him as a " magnificent first climb in store for some enterprising moun- 
taineer and one that would challenge the highest skill and perseverance, ' ' 
and so its fame went forth. Unfortunately that name has been locally 
applied to another peak visible from the railway at Jasper station. It was 
this latter "Geikie" 9 which became the goal of Mr. Mumm in 1914, when 
making his fifth visit to these parts with his faithful Inderbinnen. Almost 
continuous bad weather foiled his efforts, permitting only minor ascents : one 
of Mt. Brown, the first since the Coleman expedition reduced its alleged 
altitude of 16,000 to 9,000 feet, and another summit lower down on the west 
side of the Whirlpool River. From the latter Mumm was impressed with 
the numerous fine peaks near at hand, both east and west of the Whirlpool. 
Last summer another party, this time from the United States, Professor 
E. W. D. Hoi way, whose name figures prominently in Selkirk exploration, 
and Dr. A. J. Gilmour set out for the same goal and on August 5 reached its 
summit (which appears to rise some 170 feet higher than the true Geikie), 
over the northwest arete, which they followed to a very steep cornice over- 
hanging the perpendicular north face of the mountain. Several minor 
peaks at the hitherto unexplored sources of Geikie Creek were also ascended 
in the twelve days' trip. 

With few possible exceptions the foregoing represents the ascents 
accomplished in this section of the Canadian Eockies. 

Turning now to the Selkirks we find a somewhat contrasting condition 
of things. While it was here that mountaineering as a sport among the 
Canadian Alps was first begun, and several of the finest peaks — Bonney 
(in 1888), Sir Donald, Swiss Peak, Fox, Selwyn, Sugarloaf, and Purity 
(all in 1890) — had been ascended before any first-class summit in the more 
easterly range had been won, activities, so far as new ascents are concerned, 
long remained at a standstill. With the exception of Rogers (10,536 ft.), 
climbed by Abbot, Little, and Thompson in 1896 and Dawson (11,113 ft.), 

8 See Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soc, Vol. 47, 1915, No. 7 (July), pp. 481-497, with three-color map, 1:300,000, which 
may be consulted for details of the region between Yellowhead Pass and Mt. Alexander Mackenzie. 

9 The name "Mt. Fitzhugh," applied by Wheeler to this peak, has recently been replaced by Mt. 
Cavell, to honor the memory of the martyred English nurse. 
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the second in height of the Selkirks, by Parker and Fay in 1899, not a 
single first-class virgin peak of this range was ascended during the entire 
decade following the ascents just cited. An almost equal paucity charac- 
terizes the seven following years. Of peaks above 10,000 feet the record 
shows, in addition to the nearby Mt. Hermit, 10 only Mt. "Wheeler (11,023 ft.), 
occupied in 1902 as a station of the Dominion Topographical Survey and 
given the name of the enthusiastic mountaineer who was chief of the Survey 
party, and in 1904 Mt. Sorcerer (10,410 ft.), climbed by H. Peterson, both 
somewhat remote from Glacier House, one to the south the other to the 
north. 

The reasons for this comparative neglect are obvious. In the Rockies, 
the alluring peaks stand out in general as noble massifs approachable with 
pack trains through broad, open valleys, so that the delights of comfortable 
camping are added to the yet keener pleasure of the ascents. In the Selkirks 
all this is changed. The more intricate topography is characterized by a 
complex of deep U-shaped valleys heading at lofty ridges, from which 
spring the serrated culminating peaks. This prime factor of inacessibility 
is accentuated by the dense forests with their jungle of undergrowth, irre- 
futable evidence — if any were needed — of the vastly greater precipitation 
which aliments the multitudinous glaciers and torrents and aggravates the 
weather hindrance to high tours. Trail making is most arduous. The use of 
horses is thus practically eliminated, and " back-packing ' ' is the sole means 
of transportation. Even though guides may consent to assist and it is pos- 
sible to secure the services of porters, it is obvious that enthusiasm could be 
inspired only by the sight of unclimbed peaks of the first magnitude. Such 
lures, however, exist, and several conquests of unusual difficulty have more 
recently been accomplished. 

In 1908 a new epoch 11 for this region began with successful climbs on 
the two ranges next south of and beyond the Asulkan Pass. A remarkable 
tour de force was performed in that year by E. Franzelin, an Austrian 
engineer, who quite alone made the traverse of the three western summits 
of the Dawson Eange (Hasler, Feuz, and Michel), thus accomplishing the 
first ascent of the two latter. 

The preceding year there had appeared upon the scene for their prelimi- 
nary climbs three gentlemen from the United States, whose names for the 
next seven years were to have the most prominent place in Selkirk explora- 
tion: Mr. Howard Palmer and Professors F. K. Butters and E. W. D. Hol- 
way, all of the American Alpine Club. In this, their second season, they 
made the first ascent of Mt. Cyprian (10,712 ft.) in the Bishops Range (the 

10 The two secondary culminations of Swiss Peak, the highest of which had been climbed by Sulzer 
in 1890, were traversed by Miss Benham in returning from the second ascent of Mt. Rogers. 

11 For a detailed account of earlier and recent explorations in this region see " Mountaineering and 
Exploration in the Selkirks " by Howard Palmer, with original maps and profuse illustrations, Putnam, 
New York, 1914; see also the same author's " Notes on the Exploration and the Geography of the Northern 
Selkirks, British Columbia," with map, 1:600,000, Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soc, Vol. 44, 1912, pp. 241-256. 
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one next south of Dawson) and the second of Mt. Wheeler. In 1909, again 
penetrating beyond the Asulkan and Donkin Passes, they captured the 
snowy Kilpatrick (10,624 ft.) and Augustine (10,762 ft.), the highest of 
the Bishops Range, with the ascent of Mt. Dawson by the hitherto untried 
southern face, and completed their strenuous summer with an exploration 
of the primeval fastnesses of the Battle Creek valley, the unvisited region 
south of the third (Purity) range. In 1910, returning to this latter neigh- 
borhood, Holway and Palmer accomplished the ascent of Grand Mountain 
(10,832 ft.). In 1913 the same energetic alpinists with two Swiss guides — 
sons of the two who in 1899 made on Mt. Dawson their first virgin ascent 
in America — scaled two fine peaks, Beaver (10,644 ft.) and Duncan (10,548 
ft.), at the sources of the Beaver River. Late in the autumn Holway 
returned alone to this region and climbed Sugarloaf — the third ascent of 
this peak; and finally in 1915 with Butters and Gilmour made the first 
ascent of a nameless peak (10,5Q0 ft.) in the Battle Range. 

This schedule has been continued through the lustrum, in order to 
cover the notable climbing in the district south of Glacier House. We must 
now turn back to tell what meantime was on foot in the mountains north 
of the Hermit Range. The greatest prize of all, the primate of the Selkirks, 
rose there in an almost unapproachable solitude. Its majesty had impressed 
our Anglo-American party in 1897, as we gazed upon it in our traverse of 
Castor and Pollux. It was the Queen's jubilee year, and for the nonce 
we christened it "Mt. Victoria" — a name transferred shortly after to the 
impressive mountain we climbed a few days later from the chalet at Lake 
Louise. We longed for a try at this grand Selkirk peak, now known as 
Mt. Sir Sandford, and calculated that it might be approached by the valley 
of Six Mile Creek, but little suspected the difficulty of the route. This peak, 
11,634 ft. in height, lies twenty-seven miles west of north from Mt. Rogers 
of the Hermit Range, at the headwaters of Gold River, a tributary of the 
Columbia entering that stream some nineteen miles below Beavermouth, 
the nearest railway point to the mountain. It has its name from the late 
Sir Sandford Fleming, former engineer-in-chief of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

The first attempt to reach it was made in 1906 by a party of young men 
from the University of Pennsylvania with canoes to the highest point 
attainable on Gold River ; it met with speedy failure, the party not reaching 
the base of the mountain. A second trial in 1907 by members of the same 
party ended in its preliminary stages in a deplorable accident in the forest 
and a fatal disaster in the stream. In September of this year P. A. Carson, 
of the Dominion Topographical Survey, set out with horses by the same 
route in the hope of occupying Sir Sandford as a station. Obliged to leave 
their animals at the head of Six Mile Creek, they toiled with their heavy 
instruments down the steep slopes and over intervening ridges and were 
glad to substitute as their station Mt. Sonata (9,000 ft.), the mountain next 




Fig. 5. 



Fig. 4— Uto Peak and Sir Donald from Avalanche. (Photo by Howard Palmer.) 
The most difficult ascent is by the northwest arGte, the knife edge of which descends toward the 
legend below the cut. 

Fig. 5— Eagle Peak, Uto, and Sir Donald from across the Illecillewaet valley. (Photo by Howard Palmer.) 
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Mt. Wheeler 



Pig. 6. 

Mt. Kilpatrick 




Pig. 7. 



Pig. 6— Lake McArthur and Mt. Biddle. (Photo by George and Mary Vaux.) 
Biddle Glacier enters the lake at its upper end. 

Fig. 7 Mt. Wheeler and Mt. Kilpatrick from the north. (Photo by Howard Palmer.) 
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south of but "a very long way from Mt. Sir Sandford." In 1908 two parties 
were in the field. That of R. T. Shaw of the party of 1906, proceeding by 
way of Six Mile Creek, succeeded in reaching an altitude of nearly 9,000 feet 
on the southeast arete of the mountain, only to find it inaccessible. The other 
was that of Palmer with B. S. Comstock, a frequent visitor to the Selkirks. 
Choosing the river route, they met with somewhat better success than their 
predecessors, securing from an eminence on the Sir Sandford range a view 
of the monarch some four miles distant and a satisfactory solution of the 
question of its approach. The sight proved an unfailing inspiration to the 
incipient alpinist, and he was not to desist from his attempts until the prize 
should be won. The year 1909 brought the same pair, with Professor 
Herschel C. Parker of Mt. McKinley fame, again into the field. In this 
trial Palmer and Parker reached an altitude of 9,000 feet on the mountain's 
western arete. Their exploration discovered at its base what is probably 
the largest glacier in the Selkirks, and i i the splendid group of granite peaks 
that faces Sir Sandford from across the valley to the northwest was seen in 
its full grandeur for the first time. 7 ' 

In 1910 the trio that had been so active beyond Donkin Pass came as a 
unit to this grander field. By the route now so familiar to Palmer they 
reached the high camp beside the Sir Sandford glacier. The next day 
proved favorable for an assault by the route selected the previous year. 
At an altitude of 10,000 ft, a critical point well beyond that reached the 
previous year, insufficient rope at a steep ice-slope compelled a return to 
camp. A futile reconnaisance was made of the eastern arete, in which they 
made the ascent of "The Footstool/' a snow dome (10,410 ft.) just under 
the steep cliffs of the great peak. Nine days later, in another attempt, the 
ice-slope was again reached, but the condition was hardly improved and the 
cold was intense. After two hours' labor here it was again necessary to 
retreat. A fine rock tower, Pioneer Peak (10,660 ft.), was successfully 
scaled before retiring for the season. 

The campaign of the same party in 1911, so far as attaining the summit 
of Sir Sandford is concerned, was even more disappointing. An especially 
early start was made and they were at their high camp by the middle of 
June. On the 18th they made their first attempt, involving a sensational 
500-foot traverse of a snow slope of 60°, but the usual conditions defeated 
them at about the same altitude as before. Then followed three weeks of 
continuous rains. Fortunately the party had come with another serious 
object, the careful mapping of this section of the Selkirks, and the tedium 
of the stay in the inhospitable camp was varied by occupying available 
stations 12 during the brief intervals of sunshine. Not until July 12 did 
another opportunity offer to attempt Sir Sandford, when the "atrocious" 
condition of the snow turned them back at a lower point than that previously 
reached. During the next ten days conditions not improving for the main 

I 2 Nine stations at altitudes between 9,300 and 10,960 feet were occupied, all new ascents. 
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Fig. 8— Mt. Sir Sandford from north-northwest (afternoon light). (Photo by Howard Palmer.) 
Fig. 9— Selkirk glaciers west to northwest of Mt. Sir Sandford. (Photo by Howard Palmer.) 
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peak, topographical excursions to remoter points were made over the glaciers 
and passes. Goldstream Mountain (9,350 ft.) on the western verge of the 
range was occupied, Moberly Pass, of local historical interest, visited, and 
Mt. Redan (9,570 ft.) taken in on the return trip. In addition to the topo- 
graphical results, a splendid first ascent was accomplished on the last day 
of their stay, — Mt. Austerity (10,960 ft.), one of the forbidding turrets of 
the Adamant Eange. 

Abandoning their quest for the present, the party proceeded to Glacier 
House, whence they made a brief visit to the high peaks at the head of the 
North Fork of the Illecillewaet, accomplishing the first ascent of Mt. Holway 
(10,002 ft.) and the third of Mt. Sorcerer (10,410 ft.), both of which they 
occupied as topographical stations. From them they had in full view to 
the north the region just visited. Among the nearer fine peaks were Mt. 
Serenity, or Carnes (10,000 ft.), ascended in 1910 by Mr. Bridgland of the 
Dominion Topographical Survey, and Mt. Moloch (10,198 ft.), which has 
been the unsuccessful goal of at least five parties : two in 1912 ; one (that of 
Professors Sissons and Holway with two Swiss guides) in 1913,- and two 
in 1915 — Dr. J. W. A. Hickson with E. Feuz, Jr. (who all but gained the 
summit), and a party led by Professor Sissons in his second attempt. 

In June, 1912, the hour finally struck for the conquest of Sir Sandford. 
This time the ascent was to be attempted in the regulation manner for peaks 
of unusual difficulty. Messrs. Holway and Palmer had come again bringing 
with them the Swiss guides Feuz, Jr., and Eudolph Aemmer, who had accom- 
panied the Culver party of the year before in its unsuccessful attacks upon 
the northeastern and southeastern aretes. Weather conditions were excel- 
lent, but a greatly increased quantity of ice upon the peak aroused serious 
concern. Nevertheless an immediate attempt was made. To about 9,000 
feet the route was the familiar one ; then an alternative to the left looked 
more promising than the long snow slope, now mostly glazed with ice, and 
the repelling ice couloir of preceding trips, though it compelled a slow pas- 
sage beneath dangerous ice cliffs two hundred feet in height. These negoti- 
ated, they were soon level with their previous "highest," and for the 
greater part of the remaining distance to the summit arete had easy going. 
But shortly below the summit an obstacle was encountered in a snow-walled 
re-entrant angle of the crest, which (it is no discredit to the excellent ice 
craft of the amateurs to assume) could never have been passed without able 
professional assistance. An hour was consumed in gaining a hundred feet. 
A few moments more and the goal was reached. 

Before bidding farewell to this scene of persistent endeavor the party 
secured an additional prize in Mt. Adamant (10,980 ft.), a splendid and 
difficult climb. 

Climbing in the Purcell Range is of very recent date, no first-class peak 
apparently having been climbed previous to 1910. The topography and 
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general conditions are similar to those in the Selkirks, save that mining 
interests have resulted in the construction of a few wagon roads and trails, 
by a happy coincidence in the valleys leading to the bases of the highest 
peaks. Here, at the midway section of the range, several streams flow 
from the main watershed east to the Columbia and west to the Duncan 
Eiver or Howser Lake, tributary to Kootenay Lake. Of the easterly streams 
four afford approaches to the region recently explored. Named from north 
to south, these are Bugaboo, Salmon, Horsethief, and Toby creeks. The only 
known pass available for horses is approached by the last of these — Earl Grey 
(formerly Wells) Pass — visited by its namesake in pleasure trips in 1908 
and 1909. In 1910 Wheeler, accompanied by Longstaff, in an expedition 
primarily for a survey, undertook to make a passage across the range, enter- 
ing by Bugaboo Creek, which attempt proved futile. Several minor peaks 
were occupied as stations, and the results will shortly be published in the 
Windermere sheet of the Canadian Geological Survey. In that same year 
Mr. C. D. Ellis, a resident in the Columbia valley, succeeded in reaching the 
summit of Mt. Nelson (10,772 ft.), 13 the only peak bearing a name other 
than of very recent origin, it having been so called by David Thompson in 
1807. With Ellis was E. W. Harnden of Boston, who was prevented from 
attaining the summit, but to whom great credit is due, as also to other 
members of the Appalachian Mountain Club, for topographical work done 
here and for the stimulating of interest in the region. The only existing 
detail maps of this region are the sketch maps made by Harnden and his 
associates in their several visits, which, however, cover only a limited area 
about the sources of Horsethief and Toby Creeks and their tributaries. 
They are published in the Canadian Alpine Journal 14 and Appalachian 

This region would seem to rival with the vicinity of Glacier House in 
the Selkirks as a center for first-class mountaineering, and it has recently 
received due attention from several alpinists, who have scored notable suc- 
cesses. In 1911 Harnden and party made with Ellis the second ascent of 
Nelson and the first of Mt. Catherine (9,900 ft.), Mt. Gleason 16 (10,550 ft.), 
and of Mt. Monica (10,060 ft.) at the head of the fine Starbird Glacier. 
In 1913 Harnden and Phelps made a nearly successful attempt on Jumbo 
Peak (11,125 ft.) at the head of the south fork of Horsethief Creek and 
accomplished the first ascent of Sir Charles (10,800 ft.) from the same camp. 

The year 1914 saw two successful parties in the field, both accompanied 
by Swiss guides. The MacCarthys, with Kain, made the first ascent of 
Mt. Farnham (11,075 ft.) and its precipitous outlying Tower (10,850 ft.) ; 

13 Excepting for Mts, Nelson, Farnham, and Delphine all altitudes quoted for peaks of the Purcell 
Range are approximate. 

14 Vol. 4, 1912, opp. p. 99. 

15 Vol. 12, 1909-12, opp. p. 360. 

16 Named for H. W. Gleason, a member of the Earl Grey party and later enthusiastic visitor to the 
region. Of the names here mentioned for peaks in this range, in addition to Nelson and Farnham 
previously adopted, the Geographic Board of Canada in 1915 approved the following: Coppercrown, 
Delphine, Earl Grey, and Jumho. 
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McCoubrey and P. R. Kerr, with E. Feuz, captured Delphine Peak (10,076 
ft.), at the head of the north fork of Toby Creek. In 1914 also Mr. Harnden 
with two lady climbers 17 made the first ascent of Mt. Bruce (11,250 ft.), 
the peak hitherto confounded with "Eyebrow Mountain/' 18 so named by 
Wheeler and Longstaff when seen from the station near Bugaboo Creek. 
But the very last season furnishes the most notable record. President and 
Mrs. W. E. Stone of Purdue University, Mr. and Mrs. MacCarthy and 
II . 0. Frind, all enthusiastic alpinists, with Kain as guide, after a prelimi- 
nary excursion up Salmon Creek, which secured the first ascent of Mt. 
Ethelbert (10,450 ft.), transferred their camp to the south fork of Horse- 
thief Creek. On August 4 starting to climb Mt. Jumbo, they found them- 
selves on an intermediate peak of the first class (10,950 ft.) which they 
christened "The Commander." From it they crossed a snowy col and 
were first to reach the summit of Jumbo. On the following day St. Peter 
(10,750 ft.) was captured, and on the 6th three summits of the Delphine 
ridge — Delphine, Spearhead (10,500 ft.), and Peacock (10,525 ft.) — were 
attained, the two latter virgin peaks. A few days later the MacCarthy 's 
added to this sheaf of conquests a hitherto unclimbed summit which they 
christened ' ' Birthday Mountain ' ' and ' ' Sally Serena, ' ' a fine snow peak on 
the north side of Horsethief Creek, beside making the second ascent of Mts. 
Bruce and Monica. 

As in the other districts of the Canadian Alps, a large number of fine 
peaks still await their victors, the most notable of all perhaps being Copper- 
crown, seemingly peer of the highest, rising in a region a little farther south 
than that here described. 

!? M. R. Parsons, of the Sierra Club, and L. Nettleton, of the Mountaineers (Seattle). 
!8 This mountain has recently been satisfactorily identified by Harnden as Mt. Farnham, from a 
photograph furnished by Wheeler. 



